CATALOGUE 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 

Streeter Blair, K.U. 1907 to 1911, made his 
way through school playing trap drums for 
Shanty’s orchestra, for K.U. dances, and at the 
old Bowersock Theatre. He ran a boarding club 
called the La Sorella Club, played drums in the 
University Orchestra under Dean Skilton, and 
was the only snare drummer J. C. McCanless 
used in the K.U. Band for the four years. 

Upon graduation Streeter was a high school 
principal at Sabetha and later at Junction City. 
He also coached basketball and football. 

After a business life, a clothing store, adver¬ 
tising and then the antique business, Blair started 
painting in 1949. He has had paintings in the 
major museums of England and in other parts 
of Europe. His New York agent is Galerie St. 
Etienne, 26 West 57th Street. 

His motive for painting he has said is “. . . to 
record those social and business activities which 
ended when motor cars did away with the tra¬ 
ditional life of the small town.” He says he 
feels keenly that the youth of today need to 
know more than they do about the early “do-it- 
yourself” life that was the foundation of 
America. 

Blair is untrained and is called by Dr. Otto 
Kallir, owner of the Galerie St. Etienne, a nat¬ 
ural painter, bordering on the true primitive. 


(Copyright reproduction rights are owned by Galerie St. 
Etienne, N.Y.) 


1. Mayday K.U. 1908 .$ 600 

2. Picnic Trio; Arrival Cadmus 
Grange Annual 

3. Picnic Trio; “Dinner” 

4. Program; Picnic Trio.the set $2500 

5. Easter Sunday. Cadmus, Kansas, 1900 ..$ 500 

6. Fox and Geese, Cadmus Country 

School, 1900 .$ 600 

7. December, Cadmus, Kansas 

(Christmas Community Tree).$ 500 

8. Fire, Sabetha, Kansas, 1911 ...$ 500 

9. WINKUM, Parlor Game; Kansas, 1900 $ 400 

10. Lemonade, Kansas, 1900 .$ 250 

11. Weighing the Colt. Cadmus Grange 

Store, 1900 .$ 250 

12. Millinery Store, Cadmus, 1900 .$ 200 

13. Farm Saga; Midwest, 1900 .$ 200 

14. Cadmus Grange Band Practice, 1900 ....$ 250 

15. Box Supper Kansas, School House, 

1900 .. $ 300 

16. Kansas Farmers to Wheat Fields 

(Dollar a Day), 1900 .$ 200 

17. Snyder’s Blacksmith Shop. 

Cadmus, 1900 .$ 500 

18. Threshing in Kansas 1900. 

Owned by K.U. n.f.s. 

19. 1st Day at K.U. Sept., 1866. 

Owned by K.U. n.f.s. 


Note: These prices are cut one-half provided the painting 
is donated to The University of Kansas. Retail 
price as listed can be deducted by purchaser from 
income tax. 
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SUGAR BEET THINNING: A brilliant canvas by Blair. 



American painter of the Middle West as it was in an era that ended with the coming of the automobile 


There probably never was a premeditated primitive, and Streeter 
Blair is no exception to the rule. An advertising man with a yen 
for Pennsylvania antiques, Blair moved to California and settled 
down to the antique business. Or so he thought. “I first started 
painting to show a customer a barn in Pennsylvania where we 
stored antiques for shipping.” To his astonishment, he sold the 
canvas for $25 and has painted every day since. During the last 
four years, Blair’s work has been exhibited from coast to coast. 
In New York, he had a one-man show at the Galerie St. Etienne, 


the first gallery to exhibit Grandma Moses. Born and educated in 
Kansas, Streeter Blair feels impelled to paint the Middle West of 
his boyhood—the charm of Kansas life before the automobile in¬ 
vaded the tight little communities and electricity transformed 
their homemade pleasures. Big Saturday nights on Main Street, 
church socials, band concerts in the town square—Blair believes 
events like these “should be recorded so that people today and 
tomorrow may know a little of the real foundation that makes 
America strong, honest, happy and the hope of the entire world.” 

Paintings on this and opposite page, copyright Galerie St. Etienne, New Y< 








SUGAR BEET THINNING: A brilliant canvas by Blair, 




SATURDAY NIGHT , KANSAS 1900 : Big time on Main Street • KANSAS: Here Streeter Blair expresses his feelings about pioneer life on the prairie • 


American painter of the Middle West as it was in an era that ended with the coming of the automobile 


There probably never was a premeditated primitive, and Streeter 
Blair is no exception to the rule. An advertising man with a yen 
for Pennsylvania antiques, Blair moved to California and settled 
down to the antique business. Or so he thought. “I first started 
painting to show a customer a barn in Pennsylvania where we 
stored antiques for shipping.” To his astonishment, he sold the 
canvas for $25 and has painted every day since. During the last 
four years, Blair’s work has been exhibited from coast to coast. 
In New York, he had a one-man show at the Galerie St. Etienne, 


the first gallery to exhibit Grandma Moses. Born and educated in 
Kansas, Streeter Blair feels impelled to paint the Middle West of 
his boyhood—the charm of Kansas life before the automobile in¬ 
vaded the tight little communities and electricity transformed 
their homemade pleasures. Big Saturday nights on Main Street, 
church socials, band concerts in the town square—Blair believes 
events like these “should be recorded so that people today and 
tomorrow may know a little of the real foundation that makes 
America strong, honest, happy and the hope of the entire world.” 

Paintings on this and opposite page, copyright Galerie St. Etienne, New 













































































American artist runs antique 
shop, bakes bread to relax 


i 

\ 



Streeter Blair funnels all his experiences 
into his paintings. He uses his knowledge 
of antiques to give authenticity to the 
subject matter in his canvases. Bread¬ 
making, he says, puts him into the mood 
of the good old times he loves to paint. 




■ ■ 


A Pennsylvania farm scene 9 Early Snow, hangs over the door of Blair’s antique shop in Los Angeles, 






































An expert breadmaker, Blair wins many • • • 



• • • prizes in fairs with his homemade loaves • 
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A Pennsylvania farm scene , Early Snow, hangs over the door of Blair’s antique shop in Los Angeles, 



In his Beverly Hills studio , Blair consults illustrated Bible (foreground) for many of his paintings. 


END 
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AN EXHIBITION OF NEW PAINTING BY STR EETER BLAIR , OPENING 
ON MONDAY, MAY 4TH 1964, AT THE FERUS GALLERY IN LOS 
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AN EXHIBITION OF NEW PAINTING BY STR EETER BLAIR , OPENING 
ON MONDAY, MAY 4TH 1964, AT THE FERUS GALLERY IN LOS 
ANGELES. THE SERIES DEPICTS ONE-FAMILY FARMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AS THEY WERE BEFORE MACHINES SUPPLANTED 
MAN AND HORSE-POWER WELL OVER ONE-HALF MILLION FARMS 
SUCH AS THESE HAVE CEASED TO EXIST IN THE PAST DECADE. 
ALL FARM BUILDINGS AND CROPS HAVE BEEN PROPERLY 
AUTHENTICATED. THE STATES REPRESENTED ARE WELL KNOWN 
BY THE ARTIST, WHO HAS CAMPED OUT IN 35 OF THE 50. 
DR. THOMAS HAHN JR., PRESIDENT OF V.P.I., WRITES, 
“THIS IS THE MOST IMPORTANT SERIES OF PAINTINGS 
EVER DONE IN AMERICA AND SHOULD BE SOLD 
INTACT AS A RECORD FORMATE ULIME PRESERVATION.” 

LOS ANGELES COUNT! MUSEUM OF ART 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





STREETER BLAIR 
1S8S-19G6 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 
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STREETER BLAIR'S AMERICA 

1888-1966 


A 

RETBOSmtlVE EXHIBITION 
November 19 to December 19,1970 

0^3 


Preview Opening 

Thursday, November 19,9-11 F.M. 

SARI HELLER CALLER? LTD. 

430 North Rodeo Dr., Beverly Hills, California 90210 

Evenings: By Appointment 


CR S-7577 


CR 0-7550 




MUSEUM COLLECTIONS: 


Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
Museum of Fine Arts, San Diego. 

Academy Museum, Paola, Kansas 

Kansas University Museum 

Rockhill Nelson Museum, Kansas City, Missouri 

Joslyn Museum of Art, Omaha, Nebraska 

Nelson Museum, Kansas 

Museum of Art, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Museum of Providence, R. I. 

U.P.I. Blacksburg, Va. 

Woodward Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C. 
Hirshhorn Collection 
National Gallery, Washington, D.C. 


PUBLICATIONS: 


"Masters of Naive Art" Abrams Publications, 1959 
"Sonntagsmaler" B. Jasmand & Oto Kallir 
"Das Naive Bild der Welt" Oto Bihalji-Merin, Koln, 1959 
"Die Naive Malerei" Oto Bihalji-Merin, Koln, 1959 
"Les Peintres Naifs" Oto Bihalji-Merin, Paris 
"Peintres Naifs" Anatole Jakovsky, Basilius Presse, Basel 
"Who is Who in Art in America." 

Look Magazine, 1954 

California Weekly Magazine, Los Angeles Times, 1954 

Art In America — 1958 

Calendar Magazine, Los Angeles Times, 1961 

Constanze, Frankfurt, Germany, 1963 

This Week Magazine, 1964 

Art Voices Magazine, 1964 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1965 

New York Graphic Society, 1965 

California Living Magazine, 1966 

Time Magazine, 1969 

America Illustrated, 1970 

Oregon Literature, 1970 

Art Annual, 1970 
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"AFTER THE TREE' 































































































EARLY SPRING HEW HAMPSHIRE' 30 g 33 


BIOGRAPHY: 

For all this modest success, he would be little noted except for the happenstance 
that one day a customer bought some unrecorded artifact and asked him to describe the 
old Pennsylvania farmhouse it came from. Words failed him, and he decided that the 
only way he could convey his vision was to paint it—even though he had not really 
put brush to canvas since childhood. To his astonishment, the woman insisted on buying 
it for $25. With that chance sale, Blair began painting himself into the annals of 
American art.” —Time Magazine, March 1969. 


To qualify Streeter Blair simply as an American primitive, would be as inadequate 
as to say Mark Twain was an American novelist. Both were far more complex than they 
appear to be at first glance. There is a strong and unmistakable parallel between these 
two men. Both had an infinite love for America, which each expressed in his own medium. 

The portrayal of an "America-on-Buggy-Wheels,” by Streeter Blair and Mark 
Twain, will remain beautiful and nostalgic pictures of an America long past, preserved 
on canvas and printed page, to be enjoyed for generations to come. 

Streeter was a story teller with a brush. Using oil and canvas to tell a story, just 
as Mark Twain used pen and paper to paint a picture with words. Streeter brought history 
to life. Whether it was national or his own personal past, he told it with a sense of humor 
















Streeter Blair, 196S 
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"ICE CREAM STRAWBERRY SOCIAL, KANSAS, 1003"' 


26 x 31 


and in minute detail. Each brushstroke of brilliant color is a part of his eloquence which 
opens magic windows to a vanishing America, remembered by few but which is irresistible 
to all. 

What Streeter remembered so affectionately, in most of his paintings, was his 
home town; Cadmus, Kansas. It was here, during his boyhood, that he developed his love 
for life on the farm. His memories of the Grange store his father managed, walking to 
school in the snow, and running a foot race with a ghost through a haunted grove of 
trees, were all recreated in his paintings. He spread this love through the mid-west, 
painting the one family farms in the laps of mountains and valleys of his beloved 
America, where the early settlers lived, loved, and worked to lay the foundation of a 
mighty nation. Everything is here to be relived, through the magic of his brush and oils. 
The humor, hardships, excitement, fear, and fun of a world lost to us, can be experienced 
with all the vibrance and intensity of first hand participation. 

"Saturday Night, Kansas 1900,” brings the viewer to the main street of a farming 
town with all the rabble rousing noise and excitement Streeter’s memory could invoke. 
The lazy warmth of a summer Sunday evening "Band Concert, Kansas 1900” is enough 
to make you grab a picnic basket and a blanket before all the good places in the park 
are taken. These two magnificent paintings have recently been returned from a museum 
exhibition in Czechoslovakia. 

"Quantrill’s Raid on Lawrence, Kansas, 1863,” a six by ten foot masterpiece, is 
the result of extensive research and months of brush work. One can almost smell the 














’SURELY TEE LEST FREEZE' 24 x 30 
















































'FIRST ELECTRIC LICET IE LOS AHOELES, DECEMBER 30,1832,6:20 P.M.' 
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'SAN FRANCISCO BAY, 1349' 49 x 43 


smoke and hear the gun shots as the horses gallop past. Quantrill can be seen prom¬ 
ising safety to the people at the "Whitney House,” while the Younger boys and the 
James brothers are burning and looting the rest of the town. 

The painting, as large and complex as it is, is historically accurate to the most 
minute details. "Quantrill’s Raid on Lawrence, Kansas, 1863” will, no doubt, find a 
home in one of our major museums. 

Because the Virginia City of today is little more than a ghost town, the artist had 
to do a considerable amount of research to recreate the city whose silver ore financed the 
Civil War. Yet, "Virginia City, Nevada 1878” is complete down to the smallest saloon. 
Everything from "Piper’s Opera House,” boasting shows directly from New York, to the 
row of small houses, behind the church, belonging to Julia Bullette and her "Ladies of 
the Evening.” 

Streeter had a taste for peace and tranquility, as well as vibrant history. He expressed 
this beautifully in his pastorals. Among these is a valley of trees, with a river flowing 
through them. Naively ignoring all academic rules, the river flows up as well as down 
hill. The sky, above and beyond the trees, is a luminous purple. The leaves turn from 
brilliant greens, to rich reds, to rusty browns, to vibrant yellows, to bright and soft pinks. 
"Mahatanga Valley” may, in reality, bear no resemblance to this painting. But as one 
becomes absorbed in its poetic beauty and because you feel so completely happy and 
content, it becomes absolute truth. Mahatanga Valley should be just as the artist painted it. 










Streeter Blair was born in Cadmus, Kansas, in the year 1888. He received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Kansas University. 

Streeter first settled in Sabatha, Kansas, where he became the high school principal. 
It was here that he met Camille Hook. They fell in love, and were married in 1913. 
Although he taught English, and Latin, and coached the school’s football team, the 
job didn’t hold enough excitement for this creative man. He quit teaching in order 
to open a clothing business; following this with a highly successful national advertising 
company and a monthly boys’ magazine, which he wrote and published. 

During the summer months, Streeter and Camille traveled the length and breadth 
of the country. They visited Los Angeles on their first trip to the west coast. Shortly 
afterward, they settled here and started a very successful antique business. 

Streeter became involved in art through a coincidence. While trying to describe a 
Pennsylvania farm house to a customer, he found he was unable to convey the image by 
any other means, so he painted it. When the customer saw the painting, she insisted 
on buying it. Thus, at the age of sixty, and with a twenty five dollar sale to his credit, 
Streeter Blair embarked on a new career. 

He eventually gave up the antique business and devoted all his time and energies to 
painting, rapidly gaining recognition both at home and abroad. 

Streeter and Camille were passionate "People Lovers.’’ Their home was always open 
for informal gatherings. On almost any evening you could find a dozen or so people 
clustered around the fireplace, enjoying good coffee and freshly baked pie or bread, 
which won Streeter many prizes and ribbons at county fairs. These evenings were always 
filled with good conversation, joy, laughter, and stories of Streeter’s boyhood days in 
Kansas. 

It is easy to understand why the death of this very young seventy-eight year old 
man, on November 3, 1966, was mourned by such a multitude of friends and admirers. 
In closing this brief biography, we would like to quote some of the gentle words of 
farewell of a man who loved and understood the artist and his work better than anyone 
else. 


“ ... He really enjoyed life, and when it came to an end last week, his catching 
joie de vivre survived in the many so-called primitive paintings, which were rated 
by many experts to be superior to the more famous creations of Grandma Moses. 
“Streeter Blair left an affirmative faith with those who became his friends and 
admirers.” 


Henry J. Seldis 

Art Critic, Los Angeles Times 

November 7,1966 


FRANK R. HELLER 













"QUANTRILL'S RAID ON LAWRENCE, KANSAS 18G3" 
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'SATURDAY NIGHT KANSAS ISOS' 18 x 24 


EXHIBITIONS: 

Carlbach Gallery, New York City, 1951 
Galerie St. Etienne, New York City, 1952 - 1953 
University of Kansas Museum, 1953 
Los Angeles County Museum, 1954- 1955 

Museum of Ostwall, Dortmund, "Amerikanische Primitive” 1954 - 1955 

Principal Museum of Art, Topeka, Kansas, 1955 

Museum of Baltimore, Md. "The Age of Man” 1955 

Kunsternes Hus, Oslo, Norway-”Amerikansk Primitiv Kunst”, 1955 

University Museum, Ill. ”100 Years of American Painting”, 1956 

Los Angeles City Annual Art Exhibition, 1956 

Kunstmuseum, Luzern, Switzerland, "Amerikanische Malerei” 1956 

Kansas State College, Ft. Hays, Kansas, 1957 

"American Primitive Paintings” Group show, 1958 

Museum of Art, Santa Barbara, 1958 

San Diego Museum of Fine Art, 1959 

Phillbrook Museum, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Museum of Portland, Maine 

























De Young Museum, San Francisco 
Museum of Providence, R. I. 

Joslyn Museum of Art, Omaha, Nebraska, I960 
University Museum, Kansas, I960 - 1961 
Esther Robles Gallery, Los Angeles, 1961 
Washburn Museum of Art, Topeka, Kansas, 1962 
The Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Iowa Museum, Davenport 

Ford Foundation Exhibition, Houston, Texas 

Museum of Art, Minneapolis, Minn. 

La Jolla Museum of Art, La Jolla, Calif. 

Smithsonian Traveling Exhibition, United States and Europe 

Ferus Gallery, Los Angeles, 1964 

Sari Heller Gallery, Beverly Hills, 1965 

Sari Heller Gallery, Beverly Hills, 1966 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Memorial Exhibition, 1966 

First Triennial of Insitic Art, National Museum of Art, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, 1966 
Palos Verdes Museum of Art, Memorial Exhibition, 1966 
Sari Heller Gallery, Beverly Hills, 1967 
Sari Heller Gallery, Ltd., Beverly Hills, 1969 
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"MARIPOSA COURTHOUSE-GENERAL FREEMONT VS. GOLD MINERS, 1854' 30 X 40 


48x72 


'KANSAS SOD-HOUSE HOMESTEADERS, 1870 















"CADMUS SCHOOL DISTRICT, 1900" 48 X 84 






















"EARLY START FOR AUNT MARY'S, THANKSGIVING' 
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"CHRISTMAS CAROL PRACTICE" 
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'LOS ANGELES 1343-1853 
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"CHORE TIME" 24 x 30 
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WINTER EVE" 
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"VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA 1678" 
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MAURICE BARRAUD 

PIERRE JAQUES 

LADISLAS BARTA 

PAMELA KERR 

STREETER BLAIR 

ED KIENHOLZ 

CAMILLE BLAIR 

MARIE LAURENCIN 

EUGENE BOUDIN 

LOIS LIDAUER 

ANDRE BRASILIER 

RAMON LLOVET 

EMILE BRESSLER 

MARC CHAGALL 

YVES D’ESCARS 

FREDERIC DUFAUX 

RAOUL DUFY 

LILI DUNBAR 

HENRI MATISSE 

SANTE MONACHESI 

GRANDMA MOSES 

PHILIPPE NOYER 

CAMILLE PISSARRO 

GABRIEL PORTOLES 

LORENZO PRATO 

HANS ERNI 

HERBERT TRAPP 

HENRI-CLAUDE FORRESTIER 

MAURICE UTRILLO 

FERDINAND HODLER 

OTTO VAUTIER 
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Kansas Past in an 


Expatriate’s Paintings. 


By Ray Daley. 

B everly hills, calif. 

—“About 1912 every¬ 
body began to have a 
Ford automobile or a Maxvfeil 
and life began to change.’’ 

Thus remembers Streejter 
Blair, who was born in Cad¬ 
mus, Kas., in 1888, “six miles 
from a railroad,” and as a 
youth, witnessed the social 
revolution touched off by the 
motor car. Today Blair lives 
in Beverly Hills, in a hoijise 
which seems to have been 
lifted right out of Kansas at 
the turn of the century. jlAs 
one of the foremost living 
primitive painters, he depicts 
life as he remembers it fr6m 
the days before Henry Ford 
changed things. 

It was only 11 years ago 
that Streeter Blair began to 
paint. As with other true prim¬ 
itives, he has had no formal 
training in his art. “I don’t 
know the names of many 
painters,” he admits. But he 
has completed 369 paintings 
and his work has been exhib¬ 
ited throughout Europe and 
the United States by the 
Smithsonian Institution. He has 
also had one-man shows in 
many of the major art gal¬ 
leries of the United States 
and his paintings have bejen 
purchased by top art critics, 
business executives and Holly¬ 
wood stars. 

Varied interests have car¬ 
ried him from one field to an¬ 
other and from Kansas to New 
England and now to Califor¬ 
nia. He has been, among 
other things, a high school 
principal (Sabetha and Junc¬ 
tion City, Kas.) an antique 
dealer and an advertising ex¬ 
ecutive. (“Hobbies always 
seem to get to be businesses 



—Courtesy of Galerie St. Etienne,, New York City, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Paola, Kansas, July the Fourth, 1900. 


T HIS painting by Streeter Blair shows citizens of Paola 
and surrounding area assembled in the town square 
to have their Independence day celebration and to hear 
the dynamic T. R. speak. “I remember being right down 
underneath him,” Blair relates. “I couldn’t understand 
everything he said—he sort of clipped off his words in 
a funny way—but I got some of it.” 

The square is flooded with activity. In one corner 
the lemonade stand is doing a lively business, and across 
the way are tables where the home-made ice cream is 


being served. Young children run and play. Young 
men and women flirt discreetly. A young buck in his 
fancy rig shows off his horse by speeding around the 
square. There are a watermelon stand and free ice 
water (“a special treat”). 

The focal point of the painting is the bandstand. 
The band members in snappy red-and-gray uniforms rim 
the platform. Front and center, with arms outstretched, 
stands Teddy Roosevelt—a full three times the size of 
any other figure in the scene. 
















Smithsonian Institution. He has 
also had one-man shows in 
many of the major art gal¬ 
leries of the United States 
and his paintings have been 
purchased by top art critics, 
business executives and Holly¬ 
wood stars. 

Varied interests have car¬ 
ried him from one field to an¬ 
other and from Kansas to New 
England and now to Califor¬ 
nia. He has been, among 
other things, a high school 
principal (Sabetha and Junc¬ 
tion City, Kas.) an antique 
dealer and an advertising ex¬ 
ecutive. (“Hobbies always 
seem to get to be businesses 
for me.”) Collecting antiques 
in Pennsylvania became 
business which he continued 
after he moved to Leucadia, 
Calif., where he painted ins 
first picture. 

First Picture a Barn 
Td tell those people about 
the barns in Pennsylvania and 
they’d tell me about some barn 
in California, and I realized 
that they’d never seen a good 
barn or a big barn,” he re¬ 
cently told a friend. “Back! 
East you’d have a basement 
and three stories above. You 
could store your cattle, horses 
pigs, sheep and all the feed 
to take care of them for three 
months. Well, when you do 
that, you have a barn.” 

When his friends still didn’t 
seem to understand, Mr. Biair 
decided to paint a picture of 
a barn. He hung it in his 
shop. One day a matronly cus 
tomer asked about the cost of 
the painting. “What paint¬ 
ing?” Blair said. She pointed 
to the barn. He sold it to her 
for $25. 

Streeter Blair has concen- 



Teddy Roosevelt, Paola, 

TPHIS painting by Streeter Blair shows citizens of Paola 
A and surrounding area assembled in the town square 
to have their Independence day celebration and to hear 
the dynamic T. R. speak. “I remember being right down 
underneath him, Blair relates. “I couldn’t understand 
everything he said he sort of clipped off his words in 
a funny way—but I got some of it.” 

The square is flooded with activity. In one corner 
the lemonade stand is doing a lively business, and across 
the way are tables where the home-made ice cream is 


-Courtesy of Galerie St. Etienne, New York City, 
Kansas, July the Fourth, 1900. 


trated on painting from mem¬ 
ory the scenes of his youth in 
Kansas. “I am not against 
modern things,” he explains, 
“but I think the young folks 
ought to know what it was 
like in those days.” This is 
where his theory about the 
motor car comes in. “Thpre 
had to be a town about every 
eight miles. People could only 
go about four miles with a 
team and wagon in the mud, 
do their shopping, . get the 
horses shod, and get home.” 

“Why in the mud?” he was 
asked. 

He laughed. “If it hadn’t 
rained, a man would be plow¬ 
ing.” 

Motor Cars Changed Life. 

The motor car made It pos¬ 
sible for a man to go farther, 
to the larger towns or cities. 
“All the little towns began to 
lose their stores and their 
social life. Before that, the 
entire community was like one 
big family. 

Every youngster who 
turned 14 joined the Grange. 


being served. Young children run and play. Young 
men and women flirt discreetly. A young buck in his 
fancy rig shows off his horse by speeding around the 
square There are a watermelon stand and free ice 
water ( a special treat”). 

rnw The focal point of the painting is the bandstand, 
r^e members in snappy red-and-gray uniforms rim 
t le platform. Front and center, with arms outstretched 
stands Teddy Roosevelt—a full three times the size of 
any other figure in the scene. 



People used to get together 
for ice cream and strawberry 
socials, plays (dialogues, they 
called them), their own 
Grange band, glee clubs and 
dances.” 

One of Blair’s paintings, 
“Oyster Supper and Dance,” 
now owned by Fleur Cowles, a 
former magazine editor, re¬ 
calls a typical memory of his 
Kansas childhood. 

Roy Paine and the two 
McIntyre sisters and some 
others were trying to waltz. 
The townspeople had come to 
the Grange hall bringing 
their entire families and had 
enjoyed a supper of oyster 
soup. Before that, every 
Grange dance was a square 
dance. The older folks looked 
on the waltz as immoral, and 
they didn’t want to learn.” 

The painting shows the 
young couples beginning their 
waltz and the reaction of the 
older people. 

“By the way,” Blair re¬ 
called, “Roy Paine was a 
farmer boy who didn’t like to 
farm. They sent him to Man¬ 
hattan to study agriculture. 
They thought maybe that 
would make him like farming 
better. In those days the 
farmers all laughed at the 
idea of a youngster going 
away to college to learn how 
to farm. But he stayed there 
about three months and when 
he came home, he had at least 
learned how to waltz.” 


tening to Theodore Roosevelt. 
The group is tightly packed 
and only a small part of the 
rear bench is shown, the rest 
obscured by the occupants. 
But though unseen, the 
benches are there. Streeter 
painted them first, and then 
in painting the audience he 
gradually covered up the 
benches. “They had to have 
something fo sit on.” 

This careful step-by-step pat¬ 
tern of work basic to the prim¬ 
itive painter is summed up by 
Blair: “I found out a pile of 
brush isn’t just a pile of brush. 
It’s one stick laid on top of 
another until you have your 
pile. Most people just don’t 
look, and when they do look 
they don’t see.” 

Beneath the shade trees in 
Blair’s back yard are a barbe¬ 
cue pit, benches, a long, rustic 
table, and a horseshoe pit. 
While pitching a game (he’s 
very good), Blair reminisces: 

Before he took over the 
Grange store, my dad was a 
schoolteacher in Cadmus. As 
a youth he had a calf and 
when it grew up he sold it 
and went to Fort Scott Normal 
school. He always said that if 
he’d had three calves instead 
of one he’d have been a well 
educated man.” 

Streeter Blair did not men¬ 
tion whether his own educa¬ 
tion had come about th rmicrh 


FORTY YEARS AGO 





From the Files of March 18 and 
19, 1921. 

All weather bureau records 
here for March 18 are broken, 
with a high reading of 85 de- 
grees—and apricot, peach and 
plum trees in the old Hinkle 
orchard at Sixty-third and 
Walnut are in full bloom. 

Consolidation of the Home 
and Bell telephone systems is 
completed in the south-central 
area (Hiland exchange). The 
unified service here has now 
been extended to some 25,000 
subscribers. 

Col. D. M. Edgerton, rail¬ 
road pioneer who built the 
“L” road and the first resi¬ 
dential district in Kansas City, 
Kansas, Hafner’s Grove (Edger. 
ton Place) arid built a home 
there which now is a part of 
the Baptist Theological semi- 
nary, died March 5 in Chicago. 

A new 2-story fire station at 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania is 
ready for use. 

Kansas City now has the 
only health center in the 
United States (Eleventh and 
Oak) in which all local health 
agencies are represented. 

Dr. Edwin A. Schell sue- 
ceeds Dr. Robert W. Peters as 
pastor of the Country Club 



























after he moved to Leucadia, 
Calif., where he painted 5s 
first picture. 

First Picture a Barn. 

“Yd tell those people about 
the barns in Pennsylvania and 
they’d tell me about some barn 
in California, and I realized, 
that they’d never seen a good 


Kansas. “I am not against 
modern things,” he explains, 
“but I think the young folks 
ought to know what it was 
like in those days.” This is 
where his theory about the 
motor car comes in. “There 
had to be a town about every 
eight miles. People could only 


barn or a big barn,” he re- go about four miles with a 
cently told a friend. “Bach team and wagon in the mud 
^ ast you d have a basement do their shopping, . get the 
and three stories above. Yqu horses shod, and get home.” 


could store your cattle, horses “Why in the mud?” he was 


pigs, sheep and all the feed asked, 
to take care of them for three He laughed. “If it hadn’t 


months. Well, when you do J rained, a man would be plow- 
that, you have a barn.” £•; i n g.” 

When his friends still didn’j Motor Cars Changed Life 
seem to understand, Mr. B§S The motor car made it p'os- 
decided to paint a picture of sible for a man to go farther, 


a barn. He hung it in hjs 
shop. One day a matronly cui!- 
tomer asked about the cost If 
the painting. “What pain¬ 
ing?” Blair said. She pointe l 
to the barn. He sold it to h|r 
for $25. 

Streeter Blair has concer¬ 


to the larger towns or cities. 
“All the little towns began to 
lose their stores and their 
social life. Before that, the 
entire community was like one 
big family. 

‘Every youngster who 
turned 14 joined the Grange. 



socials, plays' (dialogues, they 
called them), their o wn 
Grange band, glee clubs and 
dances.” 

One of Blair’s paintings, 
Oyster Supper and Dance,” 
now owned by Fleur Cowles, a 
former magazine editor, re¬ 
calls a typical memory of his 
Kansas childhood. 

‘‘ R °y Paine and the two 
McIntyre sisters and some 
others were trying to waltz 
The townspeople had come to 
the Grange hall bringing 
their entire families and had 
enjoyed a supper of oyster 
soup. Before that, every 
Grange dance was a square 
dance. The older folks looked 
on the waltz as immoral, and 
they didn’t want to learn.” 

The painting shows the 
young couples beginning their 
waltz and the reaction of the 
older people. 

“By the way,” Blair re¬ 
called, “Roy Paine was a 
farmer boy who didn’t like to 
farm. They sent him to Man¬ 
hattan to study agriculture. 
They thought maybe that 
would make him like farming 
better. In those days the 
farmers all laughed at the 
idea of a youngster going 
away to college to learn how 
to farm. But he stayed there 
about three months and when 
he came home, he had at least 
learned how to waltz.” 






and only a small part of the 
rear bench is shown, the rest 
obscured by the occupants. 
But though unseen, the 
benches are there. Streeter 
painted them first, and then 
in painting the audience he 
gradually covered up the 
benches. “They had to have 
something to sit on.” 

This careful step-by-step pat¬ 
tern of work basic to the prim¬ 
itive painter is summed up by 
Blair: “I found out a pile of 
brush isn’t just a pile of brush. 
It’s one stick laid on top of 
another until you have your 
pile. Most people just don’t 

Wlr, and whm they do look 

they don’t see.” 

Beneath the shade trees in 
Blair’s back yard are a barbe¬ 
cue pit, benches, a long, rustic 
table, and a horseshoe pit. 
While pitching a game (he’s 
very good), Blair reminisces: 

Before he took over the 
Grange store, my dad was a 
schoolteacher in Cadmus. As 
a youth he had a calf and 
when it grew up he sold it 
and went to Fort Scott Normal 
school. He always said that if 
he’d had three calves instead 
of one he’d have been a well 
educated man.” 

Streeter Blair did not men¬ 
tion whether his own educa¬ 
tion had come about through 
the calf system, but his memo- 
rio E of his youth, expressed so 
eloquently in the bright, liv¬ 
ing colors which typify his 
work, definitely put him in the 
category of a “3-calf man.” 


IOHYH ‘AYCnillXVS sitmuju 


Emphasis on Figures. 
Often in a Streeter Blair 
painting one finds a figure 
out of size proportionately, to 
the rest of the picture. “If a 
man is important enough to 
be shown standing away off 
on top of a mountain, I’m 
going to make him big enough 
to see what he is doing, 
Blair explains. 

Blair gives an interesting 
insight into the technique of 
the primitive painter when he 
describes the crowd in front 
of the bandstand in the Fourth 
of July picture above. Several 
rowsof people are seated lis- 



Fr i°9 m i921 FileS 0f March 18 and 


All weather bureau records 
here for March 18 are broken 
with a high reading of 85 de¬ 
grees—and apricot, peach and 
plum trees in the old Hinkle 
orchard at Sixty-third and 
Walnut are in full bloom. 

Consolidation of the Home 
and Bell telephone systems is 
completed in the south-central 
area (Hiland exchange). The 
unified service here has now 
been extended to some 25,000 
subscribers. 

n , 01 P M- IMaoWm,. rail¬ 
road pioneer who built the 
L’ road and the first resi¬ 
dential district in Kansas City, 
Kansas, Hafner’s Grove (Edger. 
ton Place) and built a home 
there which now is a part of 
the Baptist Theological semi¬ 
nary, died March 5 in Chicago. 

A new 2-story fire station at 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania is 
ready for use. 

Kansas City now has the 
only health center in the 
United States (Eleventh and 
Oak) in which all local health 
agencies are represented. 

Dr. Edwin A. Schell suc¬ 
ceeds Dr. Robert W. Peters as 
pastor of the Country Club 
Methodist church at Fifty- 
seventh and Wornall. 

The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics announces a drop of 9 per 
cent in retail food prices this 
month—10 per cent in Kansas 
City. 


An Allegory. 

Wh Mos“j“ u"e«! Peak ' ,0U m,de me 
When I could not see, your hands devised 
A scene for me; 

When I could not hear, your fingers told 
the tale to me; 

But when I could not think, you stood mute- 

n my small afflictions you were steadfast- 
In my crisis you deserted me. eadfast ” 


J\.VU±KJ 


* -- 


• W. Arthur Boggs. 
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AMATEUR ART: AN AMERICAN TRADITION 

by JEAN LIPMAN 


.Amateur painting represents the earliest native, grass-roots 
tradition in American art. It sprang up in the late eighteenth 
century as a product of our new democracy, a Declaration of 
Independence for the arts. It was based on the assumption that 
anyone who wanted to could paint independently, without 
formal instruction and without overseas inspiration or guid¬ 
ance. This was folk art in the real sense because it was not 
produced for a small cultured class of patrons but for the 
large mass of people, ordinary American folk. This unpre¬ 
tentious, homespun art continued to grow and flourish during 
the nineteenth century, and has reached a peak of popularity 
in our time. 

Thousands of self-taught painters are painting for pleas¬ 
ure today just as they were a hundred and more years ago, 
developing a vigorous all-American art form. Amateur paint¬ 
ers’ clubs and competitions are now numerous and widespread. 
They seem about to rival in number those which sponsor 
professional artists. 

The work of the amateur painter is quite different from 
that of the trained professional, but it is no less valid in 
representing American art. Although few amateurs may be 
aware of this fact, their work is in direct line with a major 
American tradition. 




Our early folk art was not, as is often supposed, an isolat¬ 
ed phenomenon, a "sport” which sprang unexpectedly from an 
established culture. It was a popular reflection of the main 
stream of American life. While Henri Rosseau was an ana¬ 
chronism in sophisticated France, in pioneer America it was 
the artist who acquired a veneer of fashionable, imported style 
who was out of his time and element. There was certainly a 
basic relationship between the daring, free, inventive style of 
the early amateur painters and the character of the young 
nation. 

Within the broad common denominator of the self-taught 
painter’s style, individuals have always approached their prob¬ 
lems in a variety of ways and with a widely varying degree of 
sophistication. Today, as they did in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, some amateurs paint purely for their own 
enjoyment while some sell their work. Many are quite naive, 
and paint as primitives; others adopt some aspects of the cur¬ 
rent educated styles they admire. Today, as in the past, ama¬ 
teur artists are apt to study simple art instruction books, though 
some prefer to develop their own techniques without any pict¬ 
orial education whatsoever. 

It is the approach to painting, rather than whether the 
work is for sale or whether the painter has had any training, 
that seems to differentiate an amateur from a professional 
painter. The amateur is relatively free of academic influence 
and attitudes. Any art instruction is thoroughly sifted through 


the personality of the painter, rather than dictating his style 
from outside. Even his technique is his own. We find that 
an early ship painter, James Bard, drew his details with a 
paint-filled ruling pen, that the Bucks County storekeeper 
Joseph Pickett mixed sand with pigments to give actual relief 
to some of his forms. The technical traditions of the academies 
mean little to amateur painters, whose attitude is experimental. 
Problems in painting are a challenge to their ingenuity as 
craftsmen. 

It is significant that some sort of craft training is at the 
source of a great deal of amateur art today, as it was in the 
beginning when primitive painting evolved from pioneer artisan 
tradition. The group of early folk painters consisted largely 
of ordinary craftsmen. Sign, coach and house painters turned 
to painting portraits and scenes for pleasure and profit, house¬ 
wives and young ladies adapted their embroidery designs to 
watercolor "fancy pieces,” and provincial decorators not only 
grained woodwork and stenciled designs on plaster, but paint¬ 
ed landscapes on the walls and paneling. 

The amateurs of this generation include a large number 
who had some craft, trade or technical training on which their 
style was based. Typical professions for the self-taught artists 
are house painter, sign painter, cabinet-maker, stained-glass 
worker, milliner, custom tailor, engraver, engineering drafts¬ 
man, advertising designer, blacksmith, inventor, housewife and 
Jack-of-all-trades. 




The last category is especially typical for the Yankee ama¬ 
teur from the eighteenth century right into the twentieth. He 
is willing to tackle anything that he can do with his hands, 
and is confident of his ability to cope with the problems that 
come up. Assurance is one of the characteristics of most ama¬ 
teur painters. A nineteenth-century primitive painter, Mary 
Ann Wilson, built herself a log cabin in Greenville, N. Y., 
and, as a contemporary letter states, "cultivated the land by 
the aid of neighbors." She also painted watercolors with the 
juices of fruits and berries to eke out her living. These, she 
stated, were "very beautiful and original pictures, in demand 
from Canada clear to Mobile." 

The American amateur painters are closely allied to the 
past in their approach to their art, their content and their 
style. Aside from coincidental resemblances of subject matter, 
comparisons point up the striking kinship of attitude and 
achievement in our early and in our contemporary amateur art. 

The American people’s liking for clarity, vigor, origin¬ 
ality, has survived from the eighteenth century through modern 
times to encourage amateur art. Amateur painting, which 
speaks in the American idiom, has truly interpreted the inter¬ 
ests and tastes of our people for three centuries. It represents 
a constantly vital, native tradition in America. 


Excerpts from an article by Jean Lipman which appeared in 
the January 1952 issue of "Art News" 


INTRODUCTORY WORDS 


During the twelve years of its existence, the Galerie St. 
Etienne has always given special attention to the works of the 
so-called "contemporary primitive painters." It has in October 
1940 introduced the best known artist in this field, Grandma 
Moses, and has since represented her. Later, this gallery 
has taken up every opportunity to show in one-man and group 
exhibitions works by untaught painters which were considered 
interesting enough to be presented to the public. 

In continuation of these efforts, the Galerie St. Etienne 
has carefully observed exhibitions and artists in this country 
and is now presenting some of its findings. Nine painters 
were invited to form a group which the Galerie St. Etienne 
intends to represent in the future. It is hoped that other 
artists, working in the same tradition, will eventually join. 

The name 

NATURAL PAINTERS 

has been chosen for this group, a te»rm applied to folk painters 
in the nineteenth century. It is felt that this expression 
characterizes these artists more precisely than the much abused 
word "primitive." Although their styles differ, as each artist 
developed for himself his own personal way of expression, 
they all try to depict in their paintings the world around them 
and their memories, and their goal is to recreate an image of 
nature as precise in every detail as possible. Their works have 
a naive directness which compensates for any lack of technique. 

This first show of the group does not claim to be more 
than a beginning, to rally the most interesting "natural paint¬ 
ers", but it will outline the direction and the aims of the new 
venture. 


OTTO KALLIR 







CATALOGUE 


GRANDMA MOSES 

f 7 was born back in the green meadows and wild 
woods on a farm in Washington County, New York, 
in the year of I860, September 1th, of Scotch Irish 
ancestry . . . When l was quite small my father tvould 
get me and my brothers ivhite paper by the sheet ... he 
liked to see us draw pictures, it was a penny a piece and 
lasted longer than candy . . . 

1 started to paint in my old age, one might say, though 
I had painted a few pictures before. Painting is a very 
pleasant hobby, if one does not have to hurry, I love to 
take my time and finish things up right. I like to paint 
old timey things, historical landmarks of long ago, or 
whatever the mind may produce, a landscape, an old 
bridge, a dream, or a summer or ivinter scene, childhood 
memories, but alivays something pleasing and cheerful. I 
like bright colors and activity.” 

(Reprinted from MY LIFE’S HISTORY by 

Grandma Moses, edited by Otto Kallir. 

Harper and Brothers, 1952.) 


Out for the Christmas Trees 



GRANDMA MOSES 


Out for the Christmas Trees 



















STREETER BLAIR 


fr Got A.B. from University of Kansas, 1911. Taught 
Latin and coached football, also Principal of High 
School. 

Started advertising company, my own, 1921 or 22, 
wrote and published a magazine for boys, distributed by 
clothing stores throughout nation. 1 merely designed all 
art work—to be done as though drawn by a boy called 
Tim, aged 12. I hired all art work done. Picked a boy 
out of art school to do it, although art teacher told me 
he had no one who could draw yet. 

I started painting first to show our customer a 
barn in Pennsylvania, where we stored antiques for 
shipping. A women came along and asked, how much? 
1 said , Oh 1 guess $25.00. She bought it, and l have 
painted every day since. 1 never tried to draw, and cant 
yet. In my Kansas country school, any one caught draw¬ 
ing was punished as a time waster. Now living in Cal¬ 
ifornia as antique dealer.” 

Exhibited at La folia Art Center, Cal., William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas City, Mo., Tucker Art 
Gallery, Miami, Fla., Ploilbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla., 
and many others. 


Downing House, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
Excursion 1940, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Jerome, Arizona 
Blue Ridge Farm, Winter 


Puppet Show 

Refugees, Amourdale Flood, 1902 
Beet Thinning, Colorado, Kansas, 1907 
Prospects—The Farmer and The Banker 
Before It Rains 



STREETER BLAIR 


Downing House, Chester County, Pa. 











H. O. KELLY 


"Born in Ohio in 1884. My father a Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania Railroad man, and my mother an 
Ohio horn German. Having a strongly inborn love for 
animals, and they for me, 1 left schooling and home ties 
at 16 to work on surrounding farms and at boarding 
stables. In a few years I "went West" working at farm¬ 
ing, ranching, freighting and logging—traveling and 
working over 30 states. Always drifting back to Texas 
since 1905. 

1 have always drawn and painted with crayons and 
water colors since I can remember. In '47, on doctors 
orders to "be quiet" for a time—1 started painting with 
oil colors, finding great pleasure in them. 1 still handle 
horses hoivever. They are good for mind and body, to 
me anyhow. 

The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts staged a wonder¬ 
fully arranged one man exhibit in 1950. I am wealthy 
in friends, both human and animals—a fine memory for 



H. O. KELLY 


Star Wagon Yard 













everything but people s names, it's through my host of 
kind friends that I have had my measure of success. 

I love the old time ivaltzes; and polkas give me a 
"lift”. I have a fine "quarter” mare that l ride (when 
it is not cold) and an old beat-up "Chewy” coupe that I 
can go anywhere in. God is good.” 


Sirup Makers 

Lent by Mr. Francis Henry Taylor, New York 
Penning Goats 

From the collection of Fleur and Gardner 
Cowles, New York 

In League with Nature 

Lent by Mrs. John H. Hammond, New York 

Star Wagon Yard 

Spring—Dipping Cattle 

Summer—Stubble Plowing 

Texas Hill Country in Harvest Time 


ABRAHAM LEVIN 


"I was born in the Lithuanian village of Eyszesck 
near Vilna and came to this country in 1903. / worked 
in the garment industry until at the age of 57 I gave 
way to a sudden urge to paint. Notv in the seventh 
decade of my life, l say that after traveling some years 
ago as if searching for an unknown goal, I have finally 
found a home in my art. My paintings are a continu¬ 
ation of my traveling which did not satisfy me. Notv I 
am able to overcome distance. With no ??jodel before 
me I paint entirely from memory. I am satisfied because 
1 express myself. I paint a new world. I paint my little 
town, my people, my own life from my youth to this 
moment.” 


Three Men 
Flowers 




ISRAEL LITWAK 


"At 70 it ivas impossible for me to make furniture 
any more. 1 had to work, I had to do something. Then 
all of a sudden came out of me an artist. I have my 
own ideas how to paint pictures, they have to be correct 
and true. I have painted landscapes and also several 
portraits. In November 1939 I had a special one-man 
exhibit at the Brooklyn Museum. If l do not work l will 
die, so l work. And that at 84 is still true, so help me 
Godr 


Mount Washington Railway 

‘Dover, New Jersey 

View of Adirondack Mountains 


HERMAN MITNITZKY 


f 7 was born in Russia just at the close of the last 
century. After receiving my early education from priv¬ 
ate tutors, I was graduated from the Commercial High 
School in Kiev and the Kiev Conservatory of Music. I 
arrived in the U. S. in 1914 a?id turned to music for a 
livelihood. 

Financial reverses diverted me into the photo en¬ 
graving business. It was then that l turned to art for 
expression. My first showing was at the Contemporary 
Arts, followed by the Brooklyn Museum and the Metro¬ 
politan Museum. Farm scenes and stillifes are my favor¬ 
ite subjects.” 


Flowers at the Window 
Stillife 





GERTRUDE ROGERS 


f 7 was born on September 4, 1896 in Iona County, 
Michigan; the eldest of ten children born to a farmer 
family poor in money —i rich in things of the spirit. I 
come from pioneer stock, every generation having moved 
farther west. I married at eighteen a farmer boy. Then 
followed a full life in the deepest sense of the word : 
full of joy, happiness, pain, trouble and hardship. 

In 1945 1 was struck down by a long and severe 
illness. When convalescence brought the blessing of free 
time it was used for painting. My first picture was hung 
in 1947 at the Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Since that 
time seventeen pictures have been hung in State and 
National exhibitions receiving one first prize, one honor¬ 
able mention and one award of merit.” 


Summer Morning 
Fawn 







LADIS W. SABO 


"My birthplace -was Budapest in 1870 from English 
and Hungarian ancestry. During my early manhood, 
music, literature and art were a source of great enjoyment 
to me. At this time I learned to play the violin 

Having had the desire to see America for some 
considerable time I decided to come to this country in 
1910 alo7ie. After two years visiting I finally made up 
my mind to bring my wife and five children over from 
Europe and to make Greenville, N.C. my place of busi¬ 
ness and my new home. In 1942 my wife a7id 1 came 
to New York. Soon I found it necessary to have some¬ 
thing defi77ite to occupy my time. Receiving a gift of 
paints, canvas and brushes from my daughter, made sure 
that at least I would try my hand at painting. I have 
now bee 7 i painting a little over eight years. The old 
masters have always been my favorites. I paint e77tirely 
from memory, working out every detail separately on 
tracing paper before placing on the canvas. After the 
whole picture has been carefully planned, I start to paint, 
then work until each canvas is complete and satisfying 
to me." 


Christmas Dinner 

Vintage 

The Big Snow 

Whitestone Bridge 

Niagra Falls 

Plowing 

On the Farm 



PATSY SANTO 


Sunday Morning 







PATSY SANTO 


Born in Italy in 1893, son of a school professor, he 
came to America in 1913, living at first in Albany, work¬ 
ing for the D. & H. Railroad, later in factories in upstate 
New York and Massachusetts toivns. Since 1917 he has 
been living in Bennington, Vermont, working as cutter, 
weaver, house painter. 

Patsy Santo painted his first picture on a screen in 
1922 for $5.00 while painting the walls of the shoe re¬ 
pair shop of a friend. But not till 1937 did he do a real 
canvas. He submitted it to the Rutland State Fair and 
was awarded first prize. There he ivas "discovered” and 
his career as an artist began. He has had pictures exhibit¬ 
ed at the Southern Vermont Artists’ Association in 
Manchester, Vermont, and his first one man show took 
place in 1940 at the Marie Harriman Gallery, New York. 
The Museum of Modern Art and the Whitney Museum 
own a number of his paintings. 


Fuel 

Hunter's Rest 
Sunday Morning 
Red House on the Hill 
Church in the Valley 
Roof Tops 
Playmates 
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MUSEUM EXHIBITIONS: 

National Museum of Portland, Maine 
DeYoung Museum, San Francisco 
Museum of Art, Topeka, Kansas 
Museum of Fine Arts, San Diego 1958 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
Kansas University Museum 1953 
Phillbrook Museum, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Kunstnernes Hus, Oslo, Norway 1955 
Smithsonian Institute—Traveling Exhibition 
First Triennial of Insitic Art 

National Museum, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia 
1966 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

Memorial Exhibition, December 1966 


PUELICHTIONS: 

Look Magazine, 1954 
California Weekly Magazine, 

Los Angeles Times, 1954 
Sonntagsmaler, Germany, 1956 
Art in America Magazine, 1958 
Masters of Naive Art, Abrams Publications, 
1959 

Calendar Magazine, Los Angeles Times, 1961 

This Week Magazine, 1964 

Art Voices Magazine, 1964 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1965 

New York Graphic Society, 1965 

California Living Magazine, 

Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 1966 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS: 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art 

Museum of Fine Arts, San Diego 

Academy Museum, Paola, Kansas 

Kansas University Museum 

Rockhill Nelson Museum, Kansas City, Missouri 

Joslyn Museum of Art, Omaha, Nebraska 

Woodward Foundation, Washington, D.C. 

Hirshhorn Collection 

Nelson Museum, Kansas 

Museum of Art, Fittle Rock, Arkansas 
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STREETER BLAIR, 1964 
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Biography: 

To qualify Streeter Blair simply as an American primitive, 
would be as inadequate as to say Mark Twain was an American 
novelist. Both were far more complex than they appear to be at 
first glance. There is a strong and unmistakable parallel between 
these two men. Both had an infinite love for America, which 
each expressed in his own medium. 

The portrayal of an “America-on-Buggy-Wheels,” by 
Streeter Blair and Mark Twain, will remain beautiful and nos¬ 
talgic pictures of an America long past. Preserved on canvas and 
printed page, to be enjoyed for generations to come. 

Streeter was a story teller with a brush. Using oil and 
canvas to tell a story, just as Mark Twain used pen and paper to 
paint a picture with words. Streeter brought history to life. 
Whether it was national or his own personal past, he told it with 
a sense of humor and in minute detail. Each brushstroke of bril¬ 
liant color is a part of his eloquence which opens magic windows 
to a vanishing America, remembered by few but which is irre¬ 
sistible to all. 

What Streeter remembered so affectionately, in most of his 
paintings, was his home town; Cadmus, Kansas. It was here, 
during his boyhood, that he developed his love for life on the 
farm. His memories of the Grange store his father managed, 
walking to school in the snow, and running a foot race wtih a 
ghost through a haunted grove of trees, were all recreated in his 
paintings. He spread this love through the mid-west, painting 
the one family farms in the laps of mountains and valleys of his 
beloved America, where the early settlers lived, loved, and 
worked to lay the foundation of a mighty nation. Everything is 
here to be relived, through the magic of his brush and oils. The 
humor, hardships, excitement, fear, and fun of a world lost to 
us, can be experienced with all the vibrance and intensity of 
first hand participation. 

“Saturday Night, Kansas 1900,” brings the viewer to the 
main street of a farming town.with all the rabble rousing noise 
and excitement Streeter’s memory could invoke. The lazy 
warmth of a summer Sunday evening “Band Concert, Kansas 
1900” is enough to make you grab a picnic basket and a blanket 
before all the good places in the park are taken. These two mag- 
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nificent paintings have recently been returned from a museum 
exhibition in Czechoslovakia. 

“Quantrill’s Raid on Lawrence Kansas, 1863,” a six by ten 
foot masterpiece, is the result of extensive research and months 
of brush work. One can almost smell the smoke and hear the 
gun shots as the horses gallop past. Quantrill can be seen prom¬ 
ising safety to the people at the “Whitney House,” while the 
Younger boys and the James brothers are burning and looting 
the rest of the town. 

The painting, as large and complex as it is, is historically 
accurate to the most minute details. “Quantrill’s Raid on 
Lawrence Kansas, 1863” will, no doubt, find a home in one of 
our major museums. 

Because the Virginia City of today is little more than a 
ghost town, the artist had to do a considerable amount of 
research to recreate the city whose silver ore financed the Civil 
War. Yet, “Virginia City, Nevada 1878” is complete down to 
the smallest saloon. Everything from “Piper’s Opera House,” 
boasting shows directly from New York, to the row of small 
houses, behind the church, belonging to Julia Bullette and her 
“Ladies of the Evening.” 


Streeter had a taste for peace and tranquility, as well as 
vibrant history. He expressed this beautifully in his pastorals. 
Among these is a valley of trees, with a river flowing through 
them. Naively ignoring all academic rules, the river flows up as 
well as down hill. The sky, above and beyond the trees, is a lumi¬ 
nous purple. The leaves turn from brilliant greens, to rich reds, 
to rusty browns, to vibrant yellows, to bright and soft pinks. 
“Mahatanga Valley” may, in reality, bear no resemblance to this 
painting. But as one becomes absorbed in it’s poetic beauty and 
because you feel so completely happy and content, it becomes 
absolute truth. Mahatanga Valley should be just as the artist 
painted it. 

Streeter Blair was born in Cadmus, Kansas, in the year 1888. 
He received a Bachelor of Arts degree from Kansas University. 

Streeter first settled in Sabatha, Kansas, where he became 
the high school principal. It was here that he met Camille Hook. 
They fell in love, and were married in 1913. Although he taught 
English, and Latin, and coached the school’s football team, the 
job didn’t hold enough excitement for this creative man. He 
quit teaching in order to open a clothing business; following this 
with a highly successful national advertising company and a 
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monthly boys’ magazine, which he wrote and published. 

During the summer months, Streeter and Camille traveled 
the length and breadth of the country. They visited Los Angeles 
on their first trip to the west coast. Shortly afterward, they 
settled here and started a very successful antique business. 

Streeter became involved in art through a coincidence. 
While trying to describe a Pennsylvania farm house to a cus¬ 
tomer, he found he was unable to convey the image by any other 
means, so he painted it. When the customer saw the painting, 
she insisted on buying it. Thus, at the age of sixty, and with a 
twenty five dollar sale to his credit, Streeter Blair embarked on 
a new career. 

He eventually gave up the antique business and devoted 
all his time and energies to painting, rapidly gaining recognition 
both at home and abroad. 

Streeter and Camille were passionate “People Lovers.” 
Their home was always open for informal gatherings. On almost 
any evening you could find a dozen or so people clustered 
around the fireplace, enjoying good coffee and freshly baked pie 
or bread, which won Streeter many prizes and ribbons at county 
fairs. These evenings were always filled with good conversation, 
joy, laughter, and stories of Streeter’s boyhood days in Kansas. 

It is easy to understand why the death of this very young 
seventy-eight year old man, on November 3, 1966, was mourned 
by such a multitude of friends and admirers. In closing this brief 
biography, we would like to quote some of the gentle words of 
farewell of a man who loved and understood the artist and his 
work better than anyone else. 

“. . . He really enjoyed life, and when it came to an end last 
week, his catching joie de vivre survived in the many 
so-called primitive paintings, which were rated by many 
experts to be superior to the more famous creations of 
Grandma Moses. 

“Streeter Blair left an affirmative faith with those who 
became his friends and admirers.” 

Henry J. Seldis 

Art Critic, Los Angeles Times 

November 7, 1966 


FRANK R. HELLER 
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FOUR-DIMENSIONAL HEAD 


Blair began painting himself into the an¬ 
nals of American art. 

Relatively few years were left to him 
before his death at the age of 78, but 
in that time, Streeter’s “primitive” paint¬ 
ings won growing admiration. Currently, 
Beverly Hills’ Sari Heller Gallery is 
mounting a show of his work, asking 
up to $25,000 for a painting. 

Delightful Cow Paths. As with any 
authentic primitive painter, Blair’s first 
subject was the farm—and the oldtime 
farm at that. Blair had all the cre¬ 
dentials. Back in 1888, when Blair was 
born, his father ran the local Grange 
store in Cadmus, Kans. As a child he 
earned 500 a day by working from 
sunup to sundown in the surrounding 
fields. He thought he hated it—the bore¬ 
dom, the ignorance, the poverty. “A 
cow path is delightful if you are out 
for a stroll, but not if you are trying to 
get somewhere,” he observed later. But 
by the time he started to paint, he had al¬ 
ready got somewhere, and his imagi¬ 
nation ranged back to those delightful 
cow paths. He painted youngsters play¬ 
ing leapfrog, Christmas carolers prac¬ 
ticing around the family piano, Kansans 
enjoying an ice-cream strawberry social. 

Thus, as a purveyor of nostalgia, Blair 
invited comparison with Grandma Mo¬ 
ses. He too was unable to conquer per¬ 
spective or master the technique of shad¬ 
ow. His rivers run up and down hill¬ 
sides in carefree disregard of Newton, 
and the passengers in his buckboards 
are sometimes bigger than the animals 
that pull them. Like Grandma, he nev¬ 
er went to art shows, completely ig¬ 
nored art magazines, and firmly refused 
to take formal instruction. 

But he had an instinctive color sense 
that went beyond mere representation. 
Grandma Moses invariably painted skies 
the way they looked—blue, grey or in¬ 
determinate shades in between. Blair 
boldly painted his skies whatever color 
seemed appropriate. He recognized, for 
instance, that a blue sky above Wich¬ 
ita, 1923 would be totally inconsonant 
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BUTTERFLIES 

COLLAGE 

From Pen to Pastepot 

When Czechoslovakia eased travel re¬ 
strictions about five years ago, Western 
intellectuals ventured there with the 
wary air of men exploring some dark 
continent. They were surprised to dis¬ 
cover that many Czechs were familiar 
with the plays of Samuel Beckett and 
Edward Albee, and had kept abreast of 
other Western cultural developments. If 
they dropped into Prague’s Cafe Slavia 
around 4 p.m. any afternoon, they could 
have encountered several of the rea¬ 
sons why. A group of artists and writ¬ 
ers who meet there have for years been 
assiduously importing and translating 
Western books, plays and art publi¬ 
cations. One of their leaders is slen¬ 
der, Jiri Kolar, now 54, essayist, play¬ 
wright and, by genera/ acknowledgment, 
Czechoslovakia’s leading poet. 

This week West Germans will have 
an opportunity to examine yet another 
side of Kolar’s talent at Bremen’s Ov- 
erbeck Gesellschaft Gallery, which will 
display 180 examples of his “poems of 
object.” The show will move on to 
Ulm and Munich, and Manhattan’s Wil¬ 
lard Gallery plans to exhibit his work 
this spring. It is memorable not only be¬ 
cause Kolar reveals himself as a gifted 
collagist, but also because contemporary 
artists with any degree of originality at 
all have conspicuously failed to devel¬ 
op in Communist countries. 

Mosaics of Rubble. Nine years ago, 
Kolar, who was primarily a symbolic 
poet, abandoned formal verse altogether. 
Now he spends nine hours a day glu¬ 
ing tiny fragments of newsprint and pho¬ 
tographs onto plaques, bas-reliefs, house¬ 
hold objects and sculpted forms. “I am 
still a poet,” he says, “in the sense that 
I am a shaper of symbolic meanings 
from information spewed out by our 
technological civilization! But I’m using 
the poetry of objects "b^ause I feel 
that the irrational logic *)L ftur time 
cries out for fresh expressim».”:j ■] ! U 


First expression for the irrational logic. 

ART 

In essence, Kolar glorifies the print¬ 
ed phrase while simultaneously reducing 
it to mosaics of decorative rubble. A bas- 
relief of a butterfly is emblazoned with 
syllables from a 17th century Latin text 
on the natural sciences, together with 
scraps of the enigmatic smile of the 
Mona Lisa. A bust of Queen Nefertiti 
is studded with bits of picture post¬ 
cards, advertising folders, magazine il¬ 
lustrations and postage stamps. 

Many admirers of Kolar’s poetry are 
still furious with him for having aban¬ 
doned the pen for the pastepot. But 
Czechoslovak Art Historian Jiri Padrta 
suggests that Kolar’s word-cluttered col¬ 
lages have contributed more to a “la¬ 
tent freedom of writing” than his poems 
ever did. Nothing proved the point so 
well as the Russian invasion of Aug. 
21. All the walls of Prague and all 
Czechoslovak towns blossomed with 
writing—defiant slogans, protests and 
simple anti-Russian graffiti. Then, says 
Padrta, “the main squares were like 
one giant Kolar collage.” 

PAINTING 

Late Starter 

By the age of 60, Streeter Blair had 
tried half a dozen careers. He had taught 
Latin, managed a haberdashery, edited 
a boys’ magazine called The Knicker , 
ended up operating a successful an¬ 
tique shop in Los Angeles. 

For all this modest success, he would 
be little noted except for the happen¬ 
stance that one day a customer bought 
some unrecorded artifact and asked him 
to describe the old Pennsylvania farm¬ 
house it came from. Words failed him, 
and he decided that the only way he 
could convey his vision was to paint it— 
even though he had not really put brush 
to^canvas since childhood. To his as¬ 
tonishment, the woman insisted on buy¬ 
ing it for $25. With that chance sale, 
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THE YULE LOG 















with the painting’s overall tonality, and 
that it would destroy the closed am¬ 
bience of Virginia City , Nevada , 1878. 
So he painted one an arbitrary red, the 
other a brooding yellow. 

Blair was also more of a traveler. 
He spent time in 35 states and re¬ 
membered most of them. Those he did 
not remember he tried to imagine. All 
the historical scenes that he re-created, 
whether of a picnic or a town at a par¬ 
ticular moment in time, were pains¬ 
takingly researched not only for to¬ 
pography but also for the costumes of 
the ladies and the shape of the horse- 
cars. His picture of bringing the Yule 
log into a Baltimore house is a scene 
that ostensibly portrays Blair’s father 
and himself as a small boy. It is a 


BLAIR IN LOS ANGELES STUDIO (1965) 
When words fail. 


scene that never was—the family never 
lived in Baltimore. 

Earthy Aphorist. If the public was 
slow to discover Blair, young avant- 
garde artists were not. Such radicals as 
Edward Kienholz and Billy A1 Bengston 
forgathered at the old house Blair had 
bought in Los Angeles, admired his 
paintings and delighted in his company. 
Blair always gave them coffee (he kept 
careful records on just how each guest 
preferred it) and his own home-baked 
bread, for which he won many prizes 
at county fairs. Afterward, everybody 
pitched horseshoes in the backyard and 
listened to Blair’s inexhaustible tales of 
his and other people’s pasts. His speech 
was marked by rattling prosody and 
tart aphorisms. Samples: “Two bottles 
that hold less than they appear to hold 
are a perfume bottle and a whisky bot- 
“ Truth is stranger than falsies.” 
We can’t go through the eye of a nee¬ 
dle because of our baggage.” 

Blair died 2% years ago. “As a per¬ 
son, he was one of nature’s most suc¬ 
cessful experiments,” says Kienholz. As 
a painter, he was his own best experiment 
—and should survive. 
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MUSEUM COLLECTIONS: 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art 

Museum of Fine Arts, San Diego 

Academy Museum, Paola, Kansas 

Kansas University Museum 

Rockhill Nelson Museum, Kansas City, Missouri 

Joslyn Museum of Art, Omaha, Nebraska 

Nelson Museum, Kansas 

Museum of Art, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Museum of Providence, R. I. 

U.P.I. Blacksburg, Va. 

Woodward Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C. 
Hirshhorn Collection 


PUBLICATIONS: 

"Masters of Naive Art" Abrams Publications, 1959 
"Sonntagsmaler" B. Jasmand & Oto Kallir 
"Das Naive Bild der Welt" Oto Bihalji-Merin, Koln, 1959 
"Die Naive Malerei" Oto Bihalji-Merin, Koln, 1959 
"Les Peintres Naifs" Oto Bihalji-Merin, Paris 
"Peintres Naifs" Anatole Jakovsky, Basilius Presse, Basel 
"Who is Who in Art in America." 

Look Magazine, 1954 

California Weekly Magazine, Los Angeles Times, 1954 

Art In America — 1958 

Calendar Magazine, Los Angeles Times, 1961 

Constanze, Frankfurt, Germany, 1963 

This Week Magazine, 1964 

Art Voices Magazine, 1964 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1965 

New York Graphic Society, 1965 

California Living Magazine, 1966 
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BIOGRAPHY: 

STREETER BLAIR was born in Cadmus, Kansas, in 1888. He received a Bachelors 
degree from Kansas University in 1911. In 1913 he married Camille Hook and moved 
to Sabatha, Kansas, where he became principal of the high school. A few years later, 
seeking new challenges, Streeter abandoned Sabatha High School and entered the world 
of business. 

After numerous attempts in different fields, he and Camille became involved in 
dealing with early American antique furniture. Their search for antiques took them the 
length and breadth of the country, and eventually they settled on the west coast. 

The antique business became an overwhelming success. When describing how a 
particular piece of furniture was used by earlier generations, Streeter would tell stories 
of his boyhood days in Kansas with a contagious enthusiasm and love for the life on the 
farm. While trying to describe a Pennsylvania farm house and barn to a customer, he 
was unable to convey the image by any other means, so he painted it. To his surprise, 
the customer offered him $25.00 for the canvas. Thus, at the age of sixty, Streeter 
embarked on a new career, and, like everything else this remarkable man did, he became 
an instant success. 

Since 1949 his paintings have been shown in museum exhibitions in the United 
States and abroad. They have found their way into major museums, as well as private 
collections, throughout the world. 
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'KANSAS SOD-HOUSE HOMESTEADERS, 1870' 










WICHITA 1923' 


42 x 50 


Comparing him with Mark Twain, the critics unanimously agree that Streeter was 
more than just a painter. He was an historian with a brush, whose canvasses reflect an era 
of American life which Mark Twain wrote about. 

STREETER BLAIR died in Los Angeles on November 3, 1966, having permanently 
and indelibly made his mark in the history of Art Americanna. 


FRANK R. HELLER 











'MARIPOSA COURTHOUSE-CENTRAL FREEMONT VS. COLD MINERS. 1054' 30 x 40 

EXHIBITIONS: 


Carlbach Gallery, New York City, 1951 
Galerie St. Etienne, New York City, 1952 - 1953 
University of Kansas Museum, 1953 
Los Angeles County Museum, 1954- 1955 

Museum of Ostwall, Dortmund, "Amerikanische Primitive” 1954 - 1955 

Principal Museum of Art, Topeka, Kansas, 1955 

Museum of Baltimore, Md. "The Age of Man” 1955 

Kunsternes Hus, Oslo, Norway-"Amerikansk Primitiv Kunst”, 1955 

University Museum, Ill. "100 Years of American Painting”, 1956 

Los Angeles City Annual Art Exhibition, 1956 

Kunstmuseum, Luzern, Switzerland, "Amerikanische Malerei” 1956 

Kansas State College, Ft. Hays, Kansas, 1957 

"American Primitive Paintings” Group show, 1958 


(continued) 










"KENTUCKY'S FAVORITES' 


"HOSEY AND THE U. S. ML, KAN., 1900" 
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"ICE CREAM STRAWBERRY SOCIAL, KANSAS, 1003" 
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EXHIBITIONS: (continued) 

Museum of Art, Santa Barbara, 1958 
San Diego Museum of Fine Art, 1959 
Phillbrook Museum, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Museum of Portland, Maine 
De Young Museum, San Francisco 
Museum of Providence, R. I. 

Joslyn Museum of Art, Omaha, Nebraska, I960 
University Museum, Kansas, I960 - 1961 
Esther Robles Gallery, Los Angeles, 1961 
Washburn Museum of Art, Topeka, Kansas, 1962 
The Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C. 
Iowa Museum, Davenport 
Ford Foundation Exhibition, Houston, Texas 
Museum of Art, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(continued) 
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FLOWERS 






"EJULY SPRING, NEW HAMPSHIRE" 30 X 36 


EXHIBITIONS: (continued) 

La Jolla Museum of Art, La Jolla, Calif. 

Smithsonian Traveling Exhibition, United States and Europe 

Ferus Gallery, Los Angeles, 1964 

Sari Heller Gallery, Beverly Hills, 1965 

Sari Heller Gallery, Beverly Hills, 1966 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Memorial Exhibition, 1966 

First Triennial of Insitic Art, National Museum of Art, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, 1966 
Palos Verdes Museum of Art, Memorial Exhibition, 1966 
Sari Heller Gallery, Beverly Hills, 1967 


















'HUMPTY-DUMPTY RAILROAD' 
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'CHRISTMAS CAROL PRACTICE 
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VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA, 1878" 
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"PA. FARM HOMES GROUPED FOR INDIAN DEFENSE" 
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"DINNER TIME, GRANGE PICNIC, CADMUS, KANSAS, 1300" 
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BLUE PITCHER' 




DEDICATION NEW GRANDE HALL, CADMUS. KANSAS, 1900' 
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THE YULE LOG" 
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'HATTIE SHDTKLES WIDOW, CADMUS, KANSAS, 1902 
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